CHAPTER XII
HUMOUR
T)HILOSOPHERS and scientists have speculated on
-L the qualities which differentiate man from animals;
and it has been suggested that one of the distinguishing
qualities is laughter. This statement might be challenged
or criticized. No one, however, will deny that the ability
to see humour in a situation or idea and to laugh at it is
a distinctively human faculty. It is not shared equally by
all peoples; nor is it a monopoly of the most civilized.
The American negro has had it since the early plantation
period, and apparently did not derive his sense of humour
from his white master. Some white peoples are deficient
in humour. At some periods of the world's history it has
almost disappeared.
Humour, four or five hundred years ago, would have
been called " a mental disposition or temperament, as
determined by the proportion of bodily humours or
fluids." The Elizabethans, according to Ben Jonson, re-
garded it as something freakish, capricious, whimsical:
Every Man in his own Humour. The grand and abiding
meaning, however, established before the beginning of the
eighteenth century, was: " The faculty of appreciating
what is humorous and amusing, or of expressing it.**
The Oxford Dictionary explains further that it is less purely
intellectual than wit, and is often allied to pathos.1 It is
different from merriment. The humorous man is not cer-
tain to be merry. Jaques in As Ton Like It was not merry
or mirthful. c Merrie England * did not mean humorous
1 W. Little, The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles,
s.v." Humour."
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